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narrow and as much beside the mark as Jeffrey's
on tbf. Excursion. But the Ode on Eton College is
not to have grudged to it the noble name and
true quality of poetry, merely because, as one of
Johnson's most unfortunate criticisms expresses
it, the ode suggests nothing to Gray which every
beholder does not equally think and feel. To
find beautiful and pathetic language, set to har-
monious numbers, for the common impressions of
meditative minds, is no small part of the poet's
task. That part has never "been achieved by any
poet in any tongue with more complete perfec-
tion and success than in the immortal Elegy, of
which we may truly say that it has for nearly a
century and a half given to greater multitudes
of men more of the exquisite pleasure of poetry
than any other single piece in all the glorious
treasury of English verse. It abounds, as John-
son says, " with images which find a mirror in
every mind, and with sentiments to which every
bosom returns an echo." These moving common-
places of the human lot Gray approached through
books and studious contemplation; not, as
Wordsworth approached them, by daily contact
with the lives and habit of men and the forces
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